


No Magic Formula 


By RUTH A. HUBBARD 


Adviser, Northwest Observer 
F. O. Jones Junior High School 


Hartford, Conn. 


OW dao the pupils of the Frank 

O. Jones Junior High School of 

Hartford, Connecticut, produce 
their school publication, the Northwest Ob- 
server? Not by the use of any magic 
formula but by work, work, and more work 
on the part of each and every staff mem- 
ber with advisers raising standards for their 
editors bit by bit as they can meet them 
and the editors in turn raising standards 
for reporters as they can meet them. 

Staff selection and organization differ 
slightly from year to year as production 
of the Northwest Observer, being an extra- 
curricular activity, requires many out-of- 
school hours, and abilities and personality 
traits of members differ greatly. The gen- 
eral scheme, however, remains the same. 

Opportunity to enter competitive tryouts 
for staff membership is given each seventh 
grade pupil early in the fall. First tests 
cover general English skills such as sen- 
tence structure, spelling, and punctuation; 
reasons why applicants wish to try the news- 
paper work; and time they are willing and 
able to give to the work outside of school 
hours. This personal information and gen- 
eral test eliminates about one-third of the 
applicants. Instruction is given the remain- 
ing contestants in straight news writing and 
each is required to write two or three news 
stories using skeleton information, the five 
W’s and the H, furnished by the adviser. 
After this they are given a day or two to 
find and write news about classmates, ac- 
tivities in the homeroom, or anything about 
the school which they can get without in- 
terviewing adults other than their home- 
room teachers. Further experience is thus 
gained in writing straight news and initia- 
tive and news-finding ability are tested. 
Limiting consultation with teachers may 
seem strange to some but it must be kept 
in mind that cooperation of all faculty 
members is necessary to a successful school 
publication project and that teachers, being 
busy and human, if asked for the same 
information by too many people are apt to 
solve the problem by refusing to grant any 
reporter an interview. 

Results of the straight news writing hav- 
ing been carefully checked, pupils still in 


the race are notified of another meeting. 
In this session they are introduced to fea- 
ture story writing and given many illustra- 
tions, after which they write two or three 
stories in feature style using given facts. 
Then, as in the straight news test, con- 
testants have a day or two to find and 
write up feature material suitable for the 
school paper. 


VEN after these tests there are usual- 

ly too many seventh grade pupils to 
be given staff membership, but if the de- 
sire remains they are allowed to work-out 
for a month or two as cub reporters with 
regular assignments, often with an older 
reporter accompanying to get the infor- 
mation if the article assigned is important. 
Various odd jobs such as ruling and pasting 
the dummy pages and running errands also 
are required of them. Incidentally, the 
eighth and ninth grade pupils delight in 


giving the newcomers the medicine they 
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took as cubs. Once a week also the ad- 
viser or an editor gives them instruction 
in the various phases of newspaper publi- 
cation such as beginnings of articles, use 
of the CSPA stylebook, writing of head- 
lines with counting of type units, editorials, 
columns, and proofreading. 

Coupling the lessons with actual par- 
ticipation in the production of the paper 
keeps interest at a high level and also gives 
the adviser and editors a chance to ob- 
serve qualifications such as courtesy, trust- 
worthiness, reliability, punctuality, coopera- 
tion, fairmindedness, and loyalty before ac- 
cepting individuals as full-fledged members 
of the staff. Some prove their worth in 
time to get their names in the masthead 
of the December issue and by February 
the staff is complete. 

This careful selection of voluntary sev- 
enth grade members usually results in few 
changes in the eighth and ninth grade 
years. It is the exception rather than the 
rule when an occasional member finds his 
interest has changed and he resigns from 
the staff. Rarely is there a dismissal after 
the first year either, though I admit that 
headaches for the adviser might be fewer 
if there were more dismissals. 

But, is there no opportunity for eighth 
and ninth grade pupils to gain staff posi- 
tions? Yes, if there is a special plea made 
for admission to the staff or if newcomers 
are particularly interested and it is possible 
to use them without making the staff un- 
wieldy or topheavy, special tryouts and in- 
struction are arranged, usually for shorter 
periods than given seventh grade applicants 
before being tried as cub reporters. 


HE staff chosen, cub reporters are 

held responsible to reporters, report- 
ers responsible to editors, editors responsible 
to editor-in-chief, editor-in-chief responsible 
to adviser, and adviser responsible to prin- 
cipal—responsible for the strength and ef- 
ficiency of the link each represents in the 
chain of cooperation needed to produce a 
paper which will accurately mirror the 
school and satisfy the subscribing pupils and 
faculty members. 

How is this organization effected? Dur- 
ing each year the adviser naturally studies 
each member of her staff in regard to at- 
titudes, reliability, and cooperation as well 
as to actual journalistic accomplishment 
with promotion possibilities in mind, but, 
as junior high pupils develop so differently 
even during one summer, staff position de- 


The first week 


cisions are held until fall. 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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HE shooting will take place at sun- 
rise! I am guilty, I admit. It is 
true that my classes in creative 

writing in seven years have taken sixty-four 
first prizes, twenty-three seconds, fifteen 
thirds, fourteen fourths, one hundred and 
thirteen honorable mentions, have had one 
hundred and seventeen publications in news- 
papers and magazines, and have also re- 
ceived cups, medals, war bonds, and col- 
lege scholarships. 


I have to tell this in mild self-defense 
before you condemn me, and condemn me 
you will, because I know my English teach- 
ers. I teach everything in the wrong way. 
I never ask for themes to “be in on time,” 
nor do I assign “so many words or else.” 
I don’t use textbooks and courses of study 
because the world leaves them behind in a 
few months. I don’t use all the educational 


jargon about “subject areas” and “class 
homogeneity,” and lovely “minimum essen- 
tials.” In short, if you judge my by pre- 
vailing standards, I am abjectly a mess. So 


But do 


not bind my eyes. I want to go out shout- 


I am prepared for the sunrise. 
” 


ing, “Vive Creative Writing! 

Gentles, once I was even as you, a driller 
in heavy grammar. Then I discovered a 
wonderful book, “The Philosophy of Gram- 
mar” by the great philoligist, Otto Jesper- 
son. Otto let them have it. After you 
read this book, you will realize that Eng- 
lish ain’t got no grammar in the Latin 
sense (which maybe caused Roman babies 
to learn all the kinds of “ut” clauses be- 
fore they could prattle to the world), but 
on the contrary is a big, wonderful, sprawl- 
ing language. He gives example after ex- 
ample of idioms from Old Low Franconian, 


upper Swabian, and middle Mercian to il- 
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Seriously Yours 


By WANDA N. ORTON 


Adviser, Lochinvar 

West High School 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
lustrate his points. I read a little Jesper- 
son every day. Let any grammar teacher 
come at me with a dirk and I am ready. 
I also have burned all my drill books. The 
kind that have sentences to punctuate like 
this: The sister-in-law’s uncle’s aunt who 
lives in Topeka, Kansas, is the lady over 


there; moreover, I would like to meet her.” 
Well, I wouldn’t, so I burned her and all 
her kind. 


I was once a red-inker. One of the sp., 
const., gr., l.c., cap., and punct., sisterhood. 
I earned my salary hand-illuminating mar- 
ginal spaces on little human documents. 
Then one day I stopped a tearful moron 
by saying, “Yes, this theme is a little bet- 
It wasn’t, but I wanted to hush her 
up. Such howling! Well, a Cocker’s eyes 


could not have been more grateful, She 


ter!” 


hushed, and I gave my red ink to a smart 
boy in study who wanted to draw airplane 
pictures in place of doing his algebra. "T 
was my last red ink. 


no for some of my crimes in crea- 
tive writing. Here are a few. Every 
term I hope I handle each class in a way 
not patterned upon the plan of the last 
term. This year I took some easy-going 


youngsters and I blindfolded them. De- 
scribe what I hand you.....Such descrip- 
tions! Everything isn’t big, soft, warm, 
or smooth. Get specific. Smell the ob- 
Bite it. Bend it. Throw it on the 

But sense it with senses other than 
the eyes. 


ject. 
floor! 


Listen to the way people talk... “I’m 
hongry!”... .“Let’s get some lunts!”. 
“For why should I be doing this?” 
Watch people eat. Go to the lunchroom 


and see the boys bite into their homemade 


Dagwoods. See the girls sip their orange 


Press Review 


Journal of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association 


juice. Observe your Dad eating break- 
fast. Follow the line in the 
lunchroom and watch the way they avoid 


teachers’ 


the onions. 


Here are more crimes. I want my won- 
derful Jewish kids to be proud of their 
holidays and to stop acting like gas bags 
I ask the Catholic 
children to share some of their magnificent 
church ceremonials by writing about them 
in story and in poetry. 


or inferior cringers. 


If you Ma is a 
charwoman, write about her. One girl 
did and she called it, “American Scrub 
Lady.” 


account loafer, you can write about him, 


If your Uncle Bennie is a no- 


If you are madly in love with the 
captain of the basketball team, you can 
immortalize him in the world’s best boy- 


too. 


‘meets-girl story. You can write about any- 


thing you know more about than does the 
teacher. When you are done, you are 


done. 


You can throw 
your creative writing on the table and 
get criticism. 


HE class is a clinic. 


Some of the teachers are 
good enough to let us correct some of 
their class themes. We meet all comers. 
Character bolting and refusing to do what 
you want him to? Sonnet sticking in the 
thirteenth line? Familiar essay getting off 
the subject? Social significance of your 
We discuss and 


story changing color? 
discuss and discuss. 
Papa and Mamma are kindly asked to 
keep their big hands off. They get awfully 
excited. They are so used to writing little 
Eleanor’s theme for English and giving her 
all the sweet benefits of their World-War- 
One version of life that they can hardly 
stand it when little Eleanor says, ‘No, 
Papa and Mamma, this is going to be all 


One 





mine. It won’t be smooth like your stuff, 
but it will be quite mine.” Eventually 
Papa and Mamma say to all their friends, 
“I don’t does it. I 


couldn’t write like that at her age.” And 


see how Eleanor 


they are so happy. 

I have to take dewy-eyed Isabella and 
tell her her poetry stinks. She came to 
the writing class a full-fledged poetess with 
an aunt who conducted a poetry column 
in the Red Earth Gazette. Poetry runs in 
the family. No text book is ever going to 
reform Isabella. I have to read her Latin 
poetry and prose, French poetry and prose, 
When she 


can hear a foreign language and can tell 


and English poetry and prose. 


which is which she is advancing. Of course 
she has to learn other things, too, but this 
will give you an idea. 

Once this spring I received the most 
tepid batch of short story beginnings I had 
ever had. I picked up a horrible iron 
of Milton, height 


eighteen inches, and I threw him on them 


bronze-coated statue 
all with a big crash. “This is what your 
stories lack.” I never did like that statue 
anyway. The fall bent off some of his 
fingers and the noise made the class cheer- 
fully rewrite the beginnings and put in a 
little more bang. 


NOTHER crime! 


pared “reading lists.” 


I don’t like pre- 
I never liked 
anything I had to read when I was in 
high school. So I avoid those lists. I 
strew books, magazines, and poetry all over 
the room. And I let Willie and Mary Lou 
read anything they like. They like “A 
Walk in the Sun,” and “Up Front,” and 
“A Bell for Adano,” and “Never So Young 
Again,” written by a former West boy, 
and “War and Peace.” 

Wendell Willkie said, “Open the books!” 
and he was right. I have seen Jewish 
faces beam with excited joy over Frank 
Connor’s great Irish story “First Confes- 
sion,” and I have seen Irish faces snort 
over Hymie Kaplan at night school. Just 
don’t fake an emotion you have never felt. 


Since you have never had a houseboat on 
the Chinese Yellow River, stay home and 
write about the Mississippi in Minnesota. 
If your folks were monotone Swedes, write 
about the Swedes. 

We have a gay time publishing Lochinvar, 
a young magazine out of the West, which 
perpetuates for each year the best poems, 
essays, short stories, and masterpieces of 
the creative writing classes with the big 
honor roll of prizes and awards listed at 


Two 


We 


write for contests if the contest captures 


the end. Yes, here is another crime. 


our desire to do so. It is all wrong, I 


We 


learn to be good losers as well as good 


know, but the kids love doing it. 


winners. We learn you do not get the big 
doughnut unless you work for it. Of 
course everybody wants to eat the dough- 
nut. One girl last year used her $75 prize 
money won in various ways and bought a 


horse. 


N a way I think I teach love. Love 
of all your fellow men. Never look 
down on anybody. Write about him. See 
his faults. But don’t get superior. 


all God’s children. 


them. 


Love 
Try to understand 
You can’t find that in a course 
of study or in a textbook. A man once 
said about my classes, “Such glorious in- 
sanity!” And now I am ready. No white 
hankie, please. I want to go down with 
the sun just coming over the mountain. 


>? 


I want to shout, “Vive creative writing! 


All-Columbian Magazine Layout 


By RICHARD BERGERE 


Adviser, Flushing Folio 
Flushing High School 
New York, N. Y. 


N view of the fact that Flushing High 
School won All-Columbian honors for 
magazine layout, the writer was asked 

to outline for Review readers some of the 
training methods and general technics that 
have been used so successfully in achieving 
this result. 

The art adviser for the magazine has 
endeavored in the past to incorporate as 
many of the foundations of education into 
He first or- 
ganized the art staff under democratic lines, 


his advisorship, as possible. 


by permitting the group to elect their own 
editor. It later proved that their selection 
was most fitting. The members of the 
group were more eager to cooperate with 
their leader, because they had chosen him. 

Written material for the publication was 
obtained from the literary editor. Meetings 
of the art staff were held. The essays were 
read aloud, and members of the group dis- 
cussed all the possibilities they could think 
of for illustrating them. Later the essays 
were distributed among the members, to 
be taken home and worked on. During 
subsequent meetings the  student-leader, 
guided by the adviser, criticized the work 
handed in and selected the drawings that 


were to be used in the magazine. 


FTER the final selections, the student 

art editor corrected the work that was 
to be used. He made his corrections on 
tracing paper over the original drawing. 
This correction involved critical analysis 
based on the art elements of light and 
dark, form, textural effects, etc. Such com- 
ments as, “Do it over”, “Try something 


else”, were replaced by very definite criti- 
cisms. 

Later the student-leader had the members 
give their own opinions of the work to the 
group. In this way the members of the art 
staff learned from self-criticism. The stu- 
dent-leader also clipped layouts and ex- 
amples of fine techniques from the Book 
Section of the New York Times to show 
the others what quality of work was de- 
Rockwell Kent and Lynn Ward’s 


work was shown in order to raise the stan- 


sired. 


dards of taste and technique. 


T HE main criticism offered in regard 
to most school magazines, is the fact 
that they do not come up to a high pro- 
fessional level. The students merely feel 
the creative and dash their inspirations off 
as they see fit. Character development can 
be obtained by making the student realize 
that the final plates to be used in the school 
magazine must be executed over and over 
again until they are superbly finished and 
approach a professional level. The students 
who did the Folio art work, executed the 
drawings over as many times as was neces- 
sary to perfect them. Some plates were 
done seven times before they were accepted. 
This naturally was discouraging, but in the 
end the student learned how to reach a 
level of attainment that was unknown to 
him before. 
In summation, the success of the Flushing 
Folio art work was based on democratic 
lines and procedures. This enabled the 


pupils to criticize their own work, and take 


orders from an elected leader. 
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O some persons, directing a group 


of embryo journalists might seem 

like a task. However, the adviser, 
who takes it upon herself to look at her 
position as a purposeful experience, finds 
the work entailed really becomes fun—not 
only for the staff but for her as well. In 
fact, time spent on junior high school re- 
porters truly pays dividends. 

Of first concern, as far as the adviser 
is concerned, are the enthusiastic students 
who enroll for newswriting. By accepting 
only those boys and girls who have done 
average or better than average work in 
English, the first in the continuous screen- 
ing process begins. Only a rare individual 
who fails in English will make good in 
newswriting; after all, sentence structure 
is sentence structure regardless of room, 
The same is true of 
spelling, punctuation, and all the other es- 
sentials of good writing. 


teacher, or subject. 


N the beginners’ classes at Havermale, 

skills needed in publishing a junior high 
school paper are taught. Space here does 
not permit the publishing of the complete 
course of study, but these items are among 
Headlines, leads, 
body of stories, interview technique, copy- 
reading—and of course, the style book 
which the school newspaper has adopted. 


those on the “must” list: 


Practice in writing is essential. How else 
will the adviser discover those who will 
produce the best copy? Contests among 
the beginners help to stimulate good writ- 
ing. For example, a section in typical press- 
conference style interviews someone—maybe 
it is the teacher; possibly, someone else. 
Then the best story written will be the 
one that goes into print. In the advanced 
class, this practice is not used; there each 
reporter has his own beat or special as- 
signments. 

All through the semester, the screening 
continues. It is here that the point system 
starts to prove its value. Before a student 
begins a story, he knows that if it is pub- 
lished, it will provide him with a given 
number of points. For example, the “rate” 
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Publishing Really Can Be Fun! 


By GENEVA E. FOSS 


Adviser, Havermale News 
Havermale Junior High School 
Spokane, Washington 


is four points for each column inch. Head- 
lines and class assignments are other items 
that produce points; in fact, everything 
that is done in the publishing of the school 
newspaper. 

A printed copy of the complete point 
system is given to each news student so 
that he will know in advance what compen- 
sation, in terms of points, each contribution 
of his is worth. Such a system removed 
a barrier that often in some schools results 
in unpleasant teacher-pupil clashes. For 
example, at Havermale, John who received 
a “B”, doesn’t feel hard toward the ad- 
viser or towards Harry who made an “A.” 
All three realize that the grade, based on 
points, is fair; both the teacher and the 
pupil work together in computing points 
and grades. 

When the end of the semester is near, 
anxiety about who will be able to continue 
with this elective subject is felt. The point 
system screens out those who are merely 
marking time. Those in the upper brackets 
are in the eligible group. The editor-in- 
chief and other major positions for the 
coming semester are based on points, too. 
Pupils are happy over their positions, for 
they know they received them fairly. Par- 
ents, also, are satisfied; for they know that 
Jack, for example, became editor because 
he led his group. 

The point system serves another valuable 
purpose. While letters, pins, and bound 
copies are not given in every school, staff 
members here treasure awards granted in 
recognition of superior work. They serve 
in student life as a shot in the morale arm, 
just as a bonus in the weekly pay en- 
velope does to father in the business world. 

A specified number of points is required 
for a letter; stars, worn on the letter, are 
won by additional points. A bound copy 
of the semester’s papers is the ultimate in 
awards and the one which is treasured by 
a student for years and years after his 
days in the classroom have passed into 
history. 





— teachers may consider parties 
something forever divorced from 
putting out the school paper. Personally, 
I consider these social events in the life 
of pupils one of the best morale builders. 
Just as reporters on the city daily enjoy 
getting together over a cup of coffee, so do 
the school reporters enjoy getting together 
over a glass of punch and a piece of cake 
or a bottle of cola and a hamburger. When 
meeting a deadline is a determining factor 
if the staff is to have a party, meeting 
said deadline becomes a game. Any one 
who holds the staff back is disciplined by 
his co-workers. Thus, teacher finds herself 
removed of the need of “working over” 
one of her pupils. The staff has done it 
instead. Criticism from another pupil is 
much harder to take than from the adviser. 

All-staff (beginners and advanced stu- 
dents) Christmas parties, dances and theater 
parties are means of promoting good fellow- 
ship. Pupils from the different news classes 
can meet and really get acquainted. 

“What text do you use?” is a frequent 
query when some visiting administrator or 
teacher drops into the newsroom. 

“None,” is the reply. While no less 
than thirty texts are in the classroom jour- 
nalism library, it has been my experience 
that newspapers—none in particular but all 
that one can acquire, read and study—are 
better than any one text. 

“Well, then why the texts on shelves?” 
is the second question. 

They serve as references. Incidentally, 
texts which the adviser considers superior, 
are not limited to a single copy. Often she 
buys six copies of one text; maybe four of 
another, and so on. These “references” 
seem to be as popular for home reading 
as any of the other books in circulation. 
Conclusive proof may be found on the 
students’ library cards; about as many texts 
as other books are checked out for home 
reading. 

In addition to the several hundred copies 
of journalism books (biographies, fiction, 
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GET READY TO ATTEND 


Many school editors have marked in red the dates March 21, 
22, and 23, for these are the dates of the annual Convention of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Association, the biggest event of the 


school press year. 

Cancelled last year because of travel and hotel restrictions, the 
Convention of 1946 will have all the familiar features of pre-war 
years. Already, Divisional Chairmen and the office of CSPA have 
made preliminary preparations for one of the largest Conventions 
Next month’s Review will carry Divisional plans and will 
announce some of the features of the meetings. Detailed an- 
nouncements will be mailed within a short time to all schools on 
the CSPA mailing list throughout the country. These should be 
studied carefully, so that each school sending delegates will know 
how to derive the greatest benefit from Convention attendance. 

The Columbia campus, for the first time since the beginning 
of the war, will be back to normal, the Midshipmen’s School hav- 
ing graduated its last class in early November. Travel conditions 


ever. 


should improve at least somewhat during the next two months; 
the hotel situation may be a bit better, but reservations should 
be made well in advance. 

After a careful discussion of all factors involved, the Advisory 
Board decided on the dates indicated, selected the Hotel Astor as 
the location of the Convention Luncheon, and set a fee of $4.50 
per delegate, this fee to include waiters’ tips at the luncheon. 
There will be no split fee, for meetings only, as it was felt that 
one of the most memorable features of Convention is the Saturday 
Luncheon. 

For the luncheon there will be two differently colored tickets, 


Four 


because of the expected size of the Convention. Approximately 
the first 2000 registrants will be seated in the main ballroom; 
those who register after this capacity is reached will receive tickets 
for the Belvidere Room on another floor, where the identical pro- 
gram, with speaker’s table, birthday cake, and “all the trimmings”, 
will be simultaneously presented. 

The Advisory Board also decided to move the student round 
table sessions from Saturday morning to Friday afternoon, these 
to be at the same time that the advisers have their meeting. Sat- 
urday morning will see several Thursday clinics repeated along 
with at least some of the Divisional programs given at that time. 

At the time of the Yearbook Conference the group present de- 
cided to have few or no meetings of the yearbook group in March, 
with the understanding that the 1946 Yearbook Conference would 
be in early October before staffs have really started on their work. 


The Elementary School Division, however, which had meetings 
for advisers only in 1944, has already had meetings of its executive 
committee to plan for full-scale meetings in March, with full 
participation by students. 

All advisers and staff members who want to take part in any 
phases of the program should be sure to make prompt return of 
that section of the registration blank which gives opportunity for 
such participation. 

All in all, it would seem that Convention attendance will exceed 
the 2409 delegates from twenty states who attended the Convention 
in 1944. The Association pledges itself to provide the very best 
program and campus accommodations possible. 


: =F 


SPECIAL CONTESTS 
ANNOUNCED 


The circulars announcing the Twenty-Second Annual Contest 
also contained full information regarding the several other Con- 
tests conducted in connection with it. Some of them require no 
action on the part of contestants; others do. 

All-Columbian Honor Ratings are given by the judges in several 
classifications of work in magazines and newspapers. In the Typo- 
graphical Contest, one copy of each newspaper in each of several 
Contest classes is submitted to a jury of typographical experts. 
Similarly, one copy of each lithographed publication entered in 
the regular Contest is submitted to a committee of experts in this 
field. No additional entry forms are needed to enter a publica- 
tion in the Hand-Set Contest, but these must be received specifically 
as entries for this contest, by February 9. 


Entries in the Aviation Column Contest must be received by 
February 1; all that is needed is a tear sheet carrying the selected 
column, mailed to the CSPA office. 

Entries for the Literary Contest, prizes for which are awarded 
by the Writers Club of Columbia University, are due February 9, 
as indicated in the Contest announcement. Awards are made for 


the best poem, the best story, and the best article submitted. 


Special entries are also to be made by contestants in the Fashion 
Column, conducted in cooperation with Macy’s of New York. Only 
one issue per school is permitted in this contest, which is offered 
for the sixth consecutive year. 
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Let’s Look at the School Paper 


I 
Let’s Look at the Requests 


ITH the reports of 166 papers al- 
W ready in my hands and more ar- 

riving with every mail (we get 
three deliveries daily) I hate to start on 
any subject of supreme importance until 
we lave as many of the reports in our 
hands as we can possibly have. 

However, the 170 reports we have al- 
ready received show a very definite need 
for some types of material and aid. Some 
of this material we have already received 
from some of our co-operators. However, 
we can’t help feeling that there might be 
better materia. on these subjects than we 
have already received. 

On other items of material, we have not, 
as yet, received any samples of what other 
schools have done. So, might we request 
all school paper advisers, editors and busi- 
ness managers who read this—“If you have 
any material on the following subjects that 
you have not, as yet, sent to us; please do 
so by return mail.” In helping others, you 
help yourself. It is only by your complete 
cooperation that this series of articles can 
be made of maximum benefit. 

Subjects on which information has been 
requested by various school papers are: 

. Surveys of student purchasing power 

and the use made of them. 

. Sliding scale advertising rate cards. Re- 

quested by three schools. 

. How other schools without journalism 

classes train their groups. 

. What means of awards are given to 

staffs? (Could we see some of these?) 

. Methods of balancing pages. 

6. Style sheet or style book. Requested 

by five papers. 

. Staff manual. Requested by two school 

newspapers. 

. Forms for covering news. 

. News bureau and how it works. 

- Bulletin board special news service and 

how it works. Requested by two 
schools. 

. Editorial forms. 
schools. 


Requested by three 
. Reader-interest survey, sample blanks 
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By WILFRIED MYERS 


Adviser, Student Prints 
Struthers, Ohio 


and use made of it. 

Suggestions for 
the keeper. Requested by two schools. 

. Sports questionaire to be sent to sports 


. Keeping a morgue. 


editors for information on their teams. 
. Modern headline charts. Requested by 
two schools. 
. Assignment sheet. Requested by two 
schools. 
17. Typing sheet. 
18. Forms of layout. 
19. Miscellaneous business 


and 


editorial 
forms. 


20. Advertising rates, especially those for 
New York City. 
21. Feature forms. 
Requests for this information were made 
by a number of different papers and we 
believe the information would be of interest 


to the others... even if they are already 


One Adviser Papers 


Printed High School 
Mimeographed High School ... 
Junior-Senior High School .. 
Printed Junior High School 
Mimeographed Junior High School 
Grades 1-12 

Elementary 

Magazines 

Newsmagazines 

Photo Offset Process .. 


Two Adviser Papers 


Printed High School . 
Mimeographed High School . 
Junior-Senior High School .. 
Printed Junior High School ... 
Mimeographed Junior High School 
Grades 1-12 . 

Elementary 

Magazines 

Newsmagazines 

Photo Offset Process 


using the forms... because they might be 
enabled to see a way in which to improve 
their own forms. 


II 
Let’s Look at the Advisers 
| i starting our series we thought it might 
be of interest if we gave the adviser 


the information on the number of advisers 
(I know 
that I’ve often wondered if it wouldn’t be 
fine to have someone to take one-half of 


which other school papers have. 


the blame or responsibility!) 

For the sake of filing the reports and 
trying to secure a more equitable distribu- 
tion for some of the future issues we have 
divided the reports into ten separate classi- 
fications. These classifications will be pre- 
sented in this report on the number of ad- 
visers and will be carried through future 
columns. 


Number of Printed Copies 
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Features of the Month... 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 


I suppose it’s Christmas back in the 
States. The kind that everyone dreams of. 
You know, one with a blanket of powdery 
snow covering the hard ground. And the 
kind with mistletoe and holly branches and 
the expectant look on the faces of little 
children when they tip-toe downstairs on 
Christmas morning. The kind that has a 
big Christmas dinner with turkey and the 
fixings and the tree gaily lit with bulbs 
and presents surrounding it like a dame 
with petticoats. 


I mean the kind of Christmas where all 
your friends drop in and the kind where 
you feel all good inside when Mom’s or 
Pop’s face lights up when they discover 
that the thing you gave them was just 
what they wanted. The kind of Christmas 
that makes you think it’s the best day of 
the year. 


Perhaps after reading this far, you’ve 
probably wondered why I’m not enjoying 
the picture I’ve just been painting for 
you. I'll tell you why: it’s because I lie 
in the frozen sod with a small white cross 
above my head on some far flung battle- 
field or maybe a wind swept atoll. Perhaps 
it’s on Bataan or Tarawa or maybe it’s 
What difference 


Normandy or Bastagne. 
does it make? 

Maybe I died killing ten Japs or fifteen 
Germans or maybe I died in a hospital be- 
hind our lines. What difference does it 
make? The main thing is that I’m dead. 
I didn’t mind it because I died fighting 


for a present that I was going to give 
you this Christmas. 


It’s a present that the 
angels mentioned one thousand nine hun- 
dred and forty-one years ago. A present 
that men through the ages have been try- 
ing to give. A present that is now yours 
if you preserve it with the utmost care. A 
present that I can give only if you help me. 
Just wrap it and stick it under your tree 
this Yuletide and fill the card with these 
words, “To Mr. and Mrs. World.” Make 
sure they get it, for millions of fellows 
just like me have died to give. For you 
see it’s the most precious gift in the world: 
Peace on Earth, Good Will Toward Men. 
A Dead Soldier 

Terrace Tribune 

Nott Terrace High School 

Schenectady, N. Y. 


LIFE WITH BROTHER 


From past experience, I would say that 
you can’t do much with little brothers. Take 
I was about 
to burn the waste paper, which is a job 


the other night for instance. 


I have never learned to enjoy, when up 
rushes little brother and offers to burn the 
papers. If that wasn’t enough to shock 
me, I came home to find the dishes all 
wiped. At last, thought I, he has changed 
for the better. 

The evening went along very smoothly. 
No arguments—even when I teased him 
about his latest heart-throb. I had just be- 
gun to appreciate little brother—then it 
happened! Opening the drawer of the 
buffet, I found my prize miniature dog 
lying in two pieces. Charging into the liv- 
ing room, I found little brother wrapped 
up in a comic book, trying to hide a face 
that gleamed with triumph. 

“I know you found it, but you hadn’t 
better say anything.” 

“Oh, no!” 

“If you do, I’ll tell mother you broke 
her prize china case, opening the buffet 
drawer.” 

Rushing back to the dining room, I 
found a neat six-inch crack in the antique 
china vase. 

“What makes you think I broke it?” 

“Got eyes in the back of my head.” 

“T’ll bet you broke it.” 

“Mom knows I didn’t, she just left when 
you came.” 

This was worse than I had expected, he 
had me completely outmaneuvered. 

Jo.” 

“What do you want?” 

“Help me with my arithmetic.” 

“I will not.” 

“T'll tell.” 

I never knew fourth grade arithmetic 
could be so hard. This was followed by 
geography and history. 

About half an hour later mother drove 
in to find the house strangely silent. After 
talking about the latest gossip in town, 
mother asked me if I had noticed the china 
vase. My heart felt as if it were on a 
roller coaster, but it came suddenly to 
earth at her next words. 

“There’s a crack in it; I dropped it this 
morning while I was housecleaning.” 

From the workshop, there came the softly 


whistled tones, of, “There Must Be a 
Way...” 
The Gabriel 


Nazareth Academy 
Rochester, N. Y. 


, Fe 


SURVEY PROVES YOUTH 
PUT SECURE, SIMPLE LIFE 
ABOVE WEALTH 


A nation-wide survey of what high school 
students want from life has just been com- 
pleted by the Institute of Student Opinion. 

Money was at the bottom of the list of 


“ultimate aims in life,” 


with only four per 
cent of the 93,174 high school students who 
voted checking this as the thing they want 
most from life. 

“To live a simple but secure and happy 
life without making a lot of money or be- 
coming famous” captured 44 per cent of 
the votes, with many more girls than boys 
choosing this as their aim in life. Twenty 
per cent hope “to reach the top in some 
field of work and become famous,” 15 per 
cent “to be prominent and respected mem- 
bers of their local communities,” and 10 per 
cent “to serve society and help improve the 


health and welfare of their fellowmen.” 


Typical replies of the students asked the 
reasons for their choices are that “People 
can be a lot happier, if they aren’t trying 


>” 


to be ‘big shots’”, also “All of us can’t 
be rich or famous, but we can all be better 
citizens of our community.” Some answer- 
ed that the most satisfying life is in service 
to others; they don’t want fame or for- 
tune, “but just the chance to help make 
this world a better place to live in.” 
Students were also asked the greatest 

obstacles they would have to overcome in 
reaching their life goals. Thirty-nine per 
cent didn’t know the obstacles they would 
have to meet, 14 per cent voted “lack of 
money,” 15 per cent said “lack of pull with 
the right people,” nine per cent thought 
“lack of training or education” might keep 
them from their goals, and “poor health” 
was chosen by four per cent as being an 
obstacle, while 13 per cent stated frankly 
that they would be “unwilling to make the 
personal sacrifices necessary” to reach their 
goals. 

The Sentinel 

Spaulding High School 

Barre, Vermont 
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Review 


INNING first place honors in the 
W Pennsylvania School Press Asso- 
All-American in Na- 
tional, and Medalist in Columbia is no easy 


ciation, 


task when publishing a high school paper 
is entirely extra-curricular. These honors 
were the climax to six years of hard work 
and determination on the part of Clear- 
field High School journalists to produce a 
newspaper that would rank with papers in 
the same classification throughout the na- 
tion. 

Seven years ago the Triangle was a bi- 
weekly one-page feature of the town paper. 
Although parents and friends enjoyed read- 
ing school news in this manner, a feeling 
of “belongingness” on the part of the stu- 
dent body was lacking. This situation led 
to the organization of a regular four-page 
school newspaper published biweekly until 
the paper shortage and the demands of 
the war permitted only a monthly edition. 


ODAY our newspaper organization 

consists of a staff and reporters. 
Headed by an editor-in-chief, the staff in- 
cludes twenty-two members; namely, edi- 
tors for the feature, sports and literary 
divisions, circulation and business managers, 
chief typist, proofreader, and their respec- 


tive assistants. At the end of the year di- 


vision editors and faculty advisers select 


staff members for the following school term. 
An assistant recognized for his capabilities 
is promoted to the position of editor, and 
the outstanding reporters fill in the va- 
cancies. 


Reporters are those students, mainly 
sophomores and juniors, who are inter- 
ested in writing and have volunteered their 
services to the staff. Twice a year a call 
is issued for reporters, who must be recom- 
mended by their English teachers. These 
applicants remain cub reporters until they 
have had three articles printed, whereupon 
they become full fledged reporters and are 
eligible for staff membership. 

The advisory board consists of three fac- 
ulty members, one serving as over-all su- 
pervisor as well as adviser for the news 
pages (one and four), another as adviser 
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A Medalist Reports 


By JANE MERVINE 


Adviser, Triangle 
Clearfield (Pa.) High School 


for the feature and sports pages (two and 
three), and the third as adviser to the busi- 
ness and circulation department. 


With no organized journalism classes and 
no provision for the teaching of journalism 
in the English curriculum, it is the task 
of the advisers to train reporters and staff 
members in regular staff meetings held dur- 
ing half-hour activity periods. At the be- 
ginning of each year these meetings are 
frequent, but as the new staff and reporters 
gain experience, they are required only for 
planning each edition. The major work of 
collecting news, making assignments, writ- 
ing the news, planning the layout, making 
heads, and proofing galley-proofs is done 
outside of school hours. 


ARTIALLY streamlined in makeup 

and typography, the Triangle might 
be termed a conservative publication. The 
paper is printed on regular newsprint ap- 
proximately 11 inches wide by 14 inches 
Heads 
are set flush-left, and the nameplate usually 
extends over three columns, either right 
or left. 


deep, and uses no column rules. 


Modern gothic is maintained 
throughout except for the subheads. For 
variety a conservative script is used for the 
nameplate, the masthead, and front-page 
and sports-page columns. An assortment 
of body type styles is used, including ten- 
point leads, bold face, or caps to perk up 
titles and important words (italics not avail- 
able), and small pica type for sports sta- 
tistics and summaries. 

Although plans (especially for pictures) 
are laid as early as three weeks in advance 
of the publication day (Wednesday), the 
week preceding the printer’s deadline, which 
falls on Friday, is the work week. Barring 
the exception of a late news story or a 
sports event, all assignments must be com- 
pleted by Thursday evening, when the re- 
spective divisions of the staff meet to make 
heads and complete the dummy. Galley- 
proofs are checked Monday and a final 
proof of the paper is obtained Tuesday. 

Publication day finds student readers 
turning to such features as: 


Any Angle—brief news odds and ends 


found on page 1. 


Feature column—original humor on top- 
ics of interest to student readers, different 
from the regular trend of gossip. 

Benny Bison Sez—sports chatter column, 
named for the school symbol. 

From the Reviewers’ Stand—teviews of 
new books in the school library and sug- 
gestions for a reading-conscious student 
body. 

Vocational news—shop notes acquainting 
the student body with activities of the vo- 
cational department which is located apart 
from the high school building. 

Scholastic Roto—rotogravure insert fur- 
nished monthly through the courtesy of the 
National Scholastic Press Association. 


ee standards and policies have 
grown into traditions with Triangle 
staffs in order to achieve an honor-ranking 
paper in state and national competition. 
First and foremost is the policy to present 
a thorough coverage of news for students, 
faculty members, and parents. Each issue 
averages between twenty-five and_ thirty 
news stories excluding features and columns. 
Our policy is to use names, names, names, 
but not through a gossip column. 
Another aim in recording news is to pre- 
view rather than review events of interest. 
This is not always an easy matter and fre- 
quently staff members looking for news 
have to make news by calling together 
groups, such as class officers, Student Coun- 
cil members, or bond committees, and sug- 
gesting activities to them. This technique 
of motivating news often obtains exclusive 
stories. For example at the beginning of 
the war the staff suggested the formation 
of a war council. This, of course, made 
news. Later the Triangle itself sponsored 
a drive for the purchase of a jeep through 
the sale of defense stamps. The campaign 
resulted in the purchase of 11 jeeps! 


Suggestions and criticisms obtained from 
the various school press associations are 
studied carefully by the staff as a guide 
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Editorials... Choice of the Month 


These editorials were selected by the staff 
of the Central High News, Minneapolis, 
Minn., of which John E. Mulligan is ad- 


viser. 
CHRISTMAS SPIRIT DISPLAYED 


BY THOSE WHO CHERISH 
OLD TRADITIONS, CUSTOMS 


“Silent Night, Holy Night, 

All is calm, all is bright 

Round yon virgin mother and child. 

Holy infant, so tender and mild 

Sleep in heavenly peace, sleep in 
heavenly peace.” 


These are the words of Joseph Mohr’s 
immortal Christmas carol, “Silent Night.” 
How different indeed are the words uttered 
by Charles Dickens’ in A 
Christmas Carol. And yet were they not 
written about the same day? Scrooge ex- 


“Scrooge”, 


pressed his sentiments by saying, “If I 
could work my will, every idiot who goes 
about with ‘Merry Christmas’ on his lips 
should be boiled with his own pudding, and 
buried with a stake of holly through his 
heart. He should.” 

Thank goodness that there aren’t many 
people whose hearts are as cold as poor 
old Scrooge’s. Then too, on the other hand, 
there have been men down through the 
ages like Giles Fletcher who have thought 
so much of Christ and have observed His 
birth date so reverently that they have 
been inspired to write such beautiful poems 
as Giles Fletcher’s “Excellency of Christ.” 

He is a path, if any be misled, 

He is a robe, if any naked be. 

If any chance to hunger, He is bread, 

If any be a bound man, he is free, 

If any be but weak, how strong is He? 

To dead men life is He, to sick men, 

health. 

To blind men, sight, and to the needy, 

wealth, 

A pleasure without loss, a treasure with- 

out stealth. 


The every day people of the United 
States, that you and I know and love best, 
believe that only those who still believe in 
the old customs and the old traditions and 
whose hearts and footsteps turn homeward 
at Christmas time are the possessors of the 
true spirit of the yule time. 

Central High News 
Central High School 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE 


Is the average high school student’s 
knowledge of current events limited to 
hasty glances at the headlines and the com- 
pulsory reading of “American Observers” 
once a week in history or civics classes? 

If young people are to think and act 
intelligently in settling the problems which 
they will meet as tomorrow’s citizens, they 
must begin today to build a background 
of knowledge and experience in formulating 
opinions. 

And yet courses such as journalism and 
debate, which emphasize such training, are 
ignored by the great majority of students. 
A recent attempt to organize a daily class 
in international relations failed simply be- 
cause, in a school of 1,700, there was not 
a sufficiently large number of students in- 
terested in such a course to make a class 
practical. 

Journalism classes, which will be organ- 
ized soon, provide numerous opportunities 
to acquire a broader knowledge of world 
affairs and problems, giving access to a 
wide selection of current books and period- 
icals. To those students who qualify for 
journalism, it offers a chance to become ac- 
quainted with personalities, events, and 
trends of opinion in the news as they study 
the makeup and the written style of the 
news itself. In much the same way de- 
bate groups, though more limited in the 
training offered, teach students to be aware 
of the world in which they live. 

Such courses perform the all-important 
function, so often forgotten in classrooms, 
of teaching, not merely a knowledge of 
facts, but the ability to think seriously and 
independently. 

Central High Register 
Central High School 
Omaha, Nebr. 
, © ¢ 
THEY WERE MEN — — 


for a while and exposed to the hardships 
and horror of war. Now they’re trying to 
be high school boys again. 

This adjustment is a problem and it faces 
the many young men who were snacched 
from their history and algebra classes to 
be thrust into a hard and different life; 
a life that was void of the Saturday games 
and carefree gatherings in the corner drug 
store after school. 

And now that they’re back, their friends 


and classmates are gone. The halls are 
filled with strange people; people inclined 
to stare, noticing the little gold buttons dis- 
tinguishing their wearers. 

It’s a long step back into the classrooms. 
Bitter and frightening experiences are still 
too fresh in their memories. 

These boys saw death and knew grief 
and felt loneliness. They deserve credit 
for taking up again where they left off. 

But they’re a modest lot. They just want 
to be lost in the crowd—go unnoticed and 
because that’s the way they want it, that’s 
the way it will be. 

Nevertheless the discharged servicemen 
resuming high school education are looked 
upon with respect and perhaps a little awe. 
A little bit of friendliness and thoughtful- 
ness will go a long way in making the ad- 
justment quicker and easier. 

The Spectator 
Central High School 
Trenton, N. J. 
Te. 
DISCUSSION OR DESTRUCTION 


The age of “discussion or destruction” 
is at hand. With the secret of the atom 
available to any nation, it becomes evident 
that another war might bring about the ex- 
It is 
useless to suggest that the responsibility for 


tinction of the entire human race. 


guarding the formula rests in the United 
States. 
has “the secret” at his command. 


Any country with alert scientists 


International understanding is imperative 
at this time. If the nations of the world 
do not learn to work together harmoniously, 
there will always be the fear that the ag- 
gressor will unleash the force of the bomb 
upon its enemy without warning. 

As yet, no known limit to the power of 


the bomb has been discovered. 


It is esti- 


mated that a fifty-pound missile could de- 
stroy New York City. Neither have the 


after-effects of the atomic energy released 


during the explosion been calculated, al- 
though in both Japanese cities and in the 
U. S. where the bomb was tested, soil and 
crops within a fifty mile radius were 
affected. 

All countries must see the need for seti- 
ous discussion on the fate of the atom, for 
without cooperation, no decisions can be 
reached. Unless science, as it has created, 
finds a method of controlling the atomic 
bomb, it will remain a critical issue in the 

The Vindex 
Elmira Free Academy 
Elmira, N. Y. 
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UR paper has just got to have some 
editorials; tell me something to 
write about; I can’t think of a 
thing to write about.” 




















Often in years 
gone by, as adviser of a high school news- 
paper, I have been greeted with such re- 
marks by an editor of the school paper the 
day before the editorial page material is 
due to be in the hands of the printer. 
Pressed for time because of the delayed 
preparation on the part of the editor, I 
have hurriedly suggested subjects, just any- 
thing that dealt with school, often with lit- 
tle significance, and the results were mainly 
space fillers, scarcely worth a reader’s time. 



















































































Deciding that this situation needed cor- 
recting, I began considering how to achieve 
better results. One might think that the 
sole solution to the problem lay in the jour- 
nalism class training. I grant that the em- 
phasis on editorial writing, particularly the 
technique, in the class work has aided 
greatly, but since study of editorials forms 
only one unit of work of a full high school 
course in journalism to be covered in a brief 
given time, I could not hope to obtain the 
best results through the journalism class 
training alone, as helpful as it might be. 






























































HAT our school paper, The Student, 

won in 1945 All-Columbian honors 
in editorial writing may be attributed not 
only to training in class, but to effective, 
careful, intelligent planning conducted with 
the editor-in-chief and assistant in confer- 
ences three or four days before the printer’s 
deadline for editorial page material. No 
longer are subjects adopted haphazardly. 
They are viewed from the standpoint of 
student appeal, timely significance, and felt 
need on the part of the editors of express- 
ing an attitude. 
















In conference, I seek to 
discover from the editors what subjects and 
what purpose they have in mind for a given 
publication issue. 







They consider and list 
the current school events, community, na- 






tional and international situations calling 
for cooperation of the schools, for example: 
efforts of the Student Council to arouse 


interest in a meaningful, workable honor 
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Winning 1945 All-Columbian Editorial Honors 


By CLYDE VIRGINIA WHITE 


Adviser, The Student 
Woodrow Wilson High School 
Portsmouth, Va. 


code; appreciation of service rendered by 
persons in school or out of school; City 
Council’s drive to make citizens safety-first 
conscious; War Bond Campaign appeals; 
world looking to airplane as peace carrier, 
and so on. 

Careful consideration is given the sub- 
jects. The editor and the assistant select 
the two that they feel offers the greatest 
opportunity to interest students and to 
bring about the results sought. Each edi- 
tor then chooses the subject about which 
he feels he can best express his attitude. 
Entering into this choice are the editor’s 
familiarity with the subject and felt need 
for presentation of his views. 


F ROM 


ture, 


then on, I step out of the pic- 
until my job as head copy reader 
comes into play. 
their 


The editors first master 
material through observation, re- 
They 
become fired with the purpose they wish 
to accomplish in writing the editorial. They 
apply the three principles of editorial build- 
ing that. they have learned in class: first, 
to present the situation upon which the edi- 
torial is based; second, to discuss the sig- 
nificance of the situation in the light of 
meaning, consequences, and relation to in- 
terests of readers; third, to draw a con- 
clusion expressing the 


search, or drawing on experience. 


editor’s attitude, 
suggesting ways of arriving at satisfactory 
results or of stimulating action from right 
thinking. 

In class the editors have learned that 
the development principles of an editorial 
can be made effective only through clear, 
As 
head copy reader, I rarely find it necessary 
to correct technical errors. The editor-in- 
chief is usually a well-trained student who 
has earned the position on merit. He 
comes up the hard way by serving first as 
a reporter, then as an assistant editor. He 
is capable of serving as a copy reader and 
of rendering valuable service in training 
his assistant to take over the chief editor- 
ship the next year. 


definite, forceful, concise expression. 


Occasionally I may 
raise a question to stimulate further think- 








ing on how to strengthen an analysis, ex- 
planation, criticism, interpretation or argu- 
ment. I always encourage the editor to 
make his point as forceful as possible in 
as effective manner as possible. Knowing 
the stimulus of praise, I never fail to com- 


mend the finished product. 


While I have emphasized the value of 
the individual conference period, I do not 
under-estimate the importance of the work 
done in the journalism class. During the 
study of the unit in Editorial Writing, em- 
phasis is placed mainly on the technique. 
Subjects are not necessarily chosen to meet 
the needs of a particular publication, but 
they are expected to be of live current 
school or community interest, that is, based 
on a significant happening or plan of action 
with which both writers and readers may 
have some acquaintance through recent 
news stories or through general experience. 
The purpose in writing an editorial is 
stressed as a dominating attitude vital to 
the effectiveness of the finished product. 


The class of course is made familiar with 
the various types of editorials, as interpre- 
tation, argument, appreciation, persuasion, 
and others. Considerable practice is given 
in developing a good editorial: a pertinent 
situation, a discussion of the significance of 
the situation, and an expression of attitude. 
Application of the principles of clearness, 
definiteness, forcefulness, and conciseness is 
required. 


| taj can readily be seen that the editor 
who has had a course in journalism, 
and experience in reportorial and assistant 
editorship duties is in a position to bring 
to the conference period with the adviser an 
open and ready mind. He is prepared to 
improve his opportunity for expressing views 
that will command the respect of readers. 


The entire school as well as The Student 
staff is proud of the All-Columbian honor 
in editorial writing awarded The Student 
in the 1945 CSPA contest. 


Poetry of the Month... 


DADDY’S DILEMMA 


“For once this house is nice and quiet,” 
I heard my father say; 

“I’m all in from a hard day’s work, 
So let’s keep it this way!” 

No sooner had he settled down 
All set to read his book, 

When the telephone rang; I made a dash 
As he gave me a fiendish look. 


I heard my very closest chum 
Squeal, “Ruthie, is that you?” 
And as I answered, Daddy sighed, 

“Thank God, I don’t have two!” 


I draped myself across a chair, 
And kicked off both my shoes. 
“Oh, what a riot,” Honey screamed, 


As I told her the news. 


As minutes flew, we chattered on 
About each boogey-bug. 

“Some hunk of heartbreak!” Honey sighed, 
“And can he cut a rug!” 


An hour passed, and with it went 
The smile on daddy’s face; 

By then I thought I’d better put 
The ’phone back in its place. 


“You've finally finished?” Daddy groaned. 
“Now tell me, and don’t joke. 
What kind of foreign language was 
That stuff you two just spoke?” 
Gargoyle 
Hughes High School 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Petre 
THE HANGING 


But wait, you all can’t hang me, 
’Cause I’se got de right to vote. 
Get dat rope away from here, 
Please let go of dis ol’ throat. 
But dey slipped dat noose around me 
And de next thing ah knows 

Ah was swingin’ in de air. 

Ah swings dere a little while 
And de tears roll out ma’ eyes, 
And den all of a sudden 

Ah’s begins to feel so dry. 

I’se wondered if dis was dyin’ 
But why’se I felt no pain, 

Why, dey’s gwine to let me down 
And den perhaps I’se free again! 
But when I’se hits de ground 


Ma ol’ body wouldn’t budge, 


Ten 


But inside ah’s felt a stirrin’ 
And ma soul gives me a nudge 
To leave dis ol’ black man’s 
And ah wonders what it look like 
When it steps on to de land. 
And sho’ nuff it steps out, 
Turns ’round and looks at me, 
And sho’ as ah is lyin’ here 
It was white as can be. 
Ah says to it in anxious voice 
Go fetch dem white mans back, 
So I’se can tell dem only 
On de outside is ah black. 
But it looks at me in de tired way 
And den it shakes its head, 
And says to me, “Ol’ man, 
Dey should’ve learned dat fo’ yo’se dead.” 
The Herald 
Western Michigan College 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
, FF ¥ 
TWILIGHT ON CAPE COD 


Twilight on the shoreline, 
Sand dunes are piled in triangular creases, 
The cloaks of sunset cover the distant 
horizon. 
Like sequins, 
The first few stars are sprinkled 
On the grey folds of the sky. 
Far out, a small freighter sways 
And pulls in the twilight on Cape Cod. 
Curtin Junior Citizen 
Curtin Junior High School 
Williamsport, Pa. 
in cae 
PRINCESS PEACE 


From amidst the darkness that this world 
lies in 

There comes a lady dressed in garments 
white, 

A fair one, who was never known to sin. 

Is this the reason why her countenance 
bright 

Does make the 
tremble? 


monsters of death to 


Her dwelling is the highest among the 


stars, 

But she is sent to earth with power to 
assemble 

Those who are hindered behind tyrannical 
bars. 

Hereface of calmness, lit with holy light, 

Is as a lively lily in the sun. 

Where as the tulip’s gaiety may well be 
right, 

This flower’s face has failed to record fun. 


Immortals do make love, the Greeks have 
said. 
I say it is, therefore, only fair 
That Power and this delicate one should 
wed. 
He looked into her eyes of blue that’s rare. 
He stopped and searched for words that 
would explain 
His love for her—but what could come 
but stutters! 
Oh, here am I trying hard, yet what’s the 
gain, 
When he in just a line with fancy flutters 
Did say to her a word that well’s worth 
note, 
“Thy lips are precious as those of a dove. 
Thy tone drifts out as flaky as an oat. 
Thy words are sharp like Caesar’s sword, 
my love. 
But as tender as an olive leaf, I say, 
That Noah’s dove did bring to speak of 
life.” 
A lover’s tune does seem to show the way, 
His words cut through my heart as would 
a knife, 
And there came in a knowledge of the 
hope 
That his dove, Peace, from heaven to earth 
has hurled. 
“We trust in Winged Victory alone”— 
to quote. 
Let’s trust this woman to warm a war- 
chilled world. 
The Record 
John Marshall High School 
Richmond, Va. 


ye 
THE TREASURE 


We spent a miser’s Christmas 

In days of war and pain 

And counted all the hours 

’Till we should meet again. 

We hoarded golden moments 

From all our meager store 

And we passed the weary hours 

Knowing we would meet once more. 

But now the grateful pealing 

Of all the Christmas bells 

Brings back the happy memory— 

The same great story tells. 

And the hearts that, dark and dreary 

Pass the endless days away, 

Find a new and brighter treasure 

On this happy Christmas Day. 
Girls High Times 
Girls High School 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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ool 


That 


seems to be the motto of student 


VERY reporter a saboteur. 


journalists when they write interview 
Often they don’t miss a booby- 


trap at all, and there are many of them. 


stories. 


Yes, the beginner will get the interview. 
He will ask good questions, listen intently, 
take adequate notes, observe his victim. But 
nobody laughs when he sits down at his 
typewriter, for he sabotages his own efforts 
when he writes. 

Well, writing the interview has been dis- 
cussed effectively before. Consult the back 
files of school press magazines. Examine 
textbooks on journalism. Standard counsel 
—clear and precise—is provided—for those 
willing to learn. 

Suppose you have interviewed a success- 
ful businessman in your town. He explains 
how veterans can go into business. He 
outlines his own experience, quietly telling 
how he expanded his small store into a 
profitable enterprise. 

What do you do next? Consider what 
some other student journalists did on a 
similar assignment. Perhaps by examining 
some of their stories you, too, may learn 
how to write a better interview. 

Example No. 1: “I had been waiting 
around the lobby for about a half hour 
before I contacted Mr. R. Dwight Clinton, 
the eminent Wenatchee merchant. As I 
walked up three flights to his room I won- 
dered what type of person he was. My 
thoughts soon were answered when I was 
greeted by a middle-aged man, about five 
feet, eight inches, with jet black hair and 
a broad smile.” 

This lead tells a lot about 
the reporter, less about Mr. Clinton. It 
says that Mr. Clinton is “eminent”, a mat- 
ter of opinion. 


Comment: 


It offers no inducement 
to read further unless we are as interested 
in the reporter’s self-revelation as he was. 

Example No. 2: “On a rather cloudy 
afternoon I walked into the lobby of the 
Hotel Truman in Wenatchee, Alabama, to 
interview Mr. R. Dwight Clinton, a very 
prominent man in the small businessman’s 
activities.” 
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How Not To Write an Interview 


By LAURENCF R. CAMPBELL 


Acting Dean, School of Journalism 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Comment: Who cares about the weath- 
er? How prominent is the businessman? 
What actually does the reader learn that 
makes him want to read more? Here again 
the reporter plays himself—not the person 
interviewed. 

Example No. 3: “From whom could you 
get better advice than from a businessman? 
Upon hearing that Mr. R. Dwight Clinton 
was in Wenatchee staying at the Hotel Tru- 
man, I decided that he fitted my needs ex- 
actly, and ’phoned to make an appointment 
with him for two o’clock on Friday after- 
noon, October 21. 
town businessman and owns a general store. 

“I entered the room and, shaking hands 
with him, told him my name and the pur- 
pose of the interview which was to find 
out his ideas on the chances of the return- 
ing veteran going into business. I asked 
Mr. Clinton if he was going to the football 
game that afternoon, and he said that he 
would like to go very much. We then got 
down to the business at hand and my first 
question was: ‘Mr. Clinton, what are your 
ideas on the chances of returning veterans 
succeeding in business’?” 


Mr. Clinton is a small 


Comment: First, it’s obvious that one can 
get better advice than that of a business- 
man, that is, on almost anything but busi- 
ness. Second, nobody is interested in the 
chronological story of the arrangements for 
the interview. Third, it’s no surprise to the 
reader that the reporter entered the room. 
Fourth, the reader is little interested in the 
football game. Obviously, the reporter is 
featuring his own interest, for he is inter- 
ested in Mr. Clinton because he fitted the 
needs of the reporter, not necessarily the 
reader. 

Example No. 4: “He is a tall, dark man 
with twinkling eyes that make you realize 
his sense of humor before he speaks. It 
was with a charming broad smile that he 
answered my ‘How do you do, Mr. Clin- 
ton.’ I found his calm, sparkling person- 
ality and funnybone when he thanked me 
for appearing for an interview in his an- 
swer: ‘I hope I am worth interviewing’.” 


Who is Mr. Clinton? He 


Comment: 





isn’t identified, is he? What does his ap- 
pearance have to do with the probable suc- 
cess of veterans in business? Actually there’s 
no inducement to read further—even if the 
rest of the interview is good. 

Example No. 5: “On Friday, October 
21, in Hotel Truman, Mr. R. Dwight Clin- 
ton, operator of a general store in Wenat- 
chee, was interviewed in the light of his 
business and in giving advice to returning 
servicemen.” 

This lead stresses the when 
and the where, ignoring the who and what. 


Comment: 


Seldom, if ever, should an interview story 
or any other news story feature the when 
by putting it at the beginning of the lead. 

Example No. 6: “The hotel room of Mr. 
R. Dwight Clinton, a small town business- 
man, afforded an excellent place for his in- 
terview on Friday, October 21, 1945.” 

Comment: Who cares? There’s nothing 
new about a hotel room. Had he been in- 
terviewed in a foxhole or lifeboat, it would 
have been unusual. An “excellent place”? 
That’s the reporter’s opinion, and few read- 
ers are interested in that opinion. 

Example No. 7: “Sunlight streaming 
through the huge, starred windows added 
light to the topic of the day. Big business 
Mr. R. 
Dwight Clinton has just revealed personal 
opinions on the matter.” 


versus the homecoming veteran. 


Comment: Any news in this lead? No. 
Is Mr. Clinton identified? No. Do the 
readers care about the sunshine or the win- 
dows? No. 

Example No. 8: “Mr. R. Dwight Clin- 
ton, prominent Wenatchee businessman, 
gave some helpful ideas to returning vet- 
erans planning to enter the business world, 
at an interview with the press on October 
Zi. 


Comments Usually an information or 
opinion interview features the what at the 
beginning of the lead rather than the who. 
The terms “prominent” and “helpful” ex- 
press opinion. 


What about the interview lead? It should 


(Continued on Page 16) 








Consider the Business Paper 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 
Acting Dean, School of Journalism 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


ANT a job in journalism? If so, 
W consider the business paper. “The 

greatest relative expansion” may 
be expected in this field, according to G. 
D. Crain, Jr., publisher of Advertising Age 
and Industrial Marketing. 

There are 1,600 business papers in the 
United States, more than half of them 
monthlies. They employ 30,000 persons, 
Julien Elfenbein points out in “Business 
Journalism: Its Function and Future.” 
They serve 25,000,000 readers and bring 
in an annual revenue of $110,000,000. 

Business papers are not new. The first 
in the United States was published in 1795. 
Today every business or industry no mat- 
ter how small is served by one or more 
such publications. House Furnishing Review 
of the Haire publications, Women’s Wear 
of the Fairchild group, Aviation News of 
McGraw-Hill are typical. 

Advertising in business papers pays, too. 
Iron Age often has carried more advertis- 
ing than Time and Saturday Evening Post 
combined. Several years ago a total of 
212,332 pages of paid advertising appeared 
in the specialized press. Thus, both the 
editorial and advertising staffs do their jobs 
well. 

More business paper employees should be 
college-trained, Elfenbein believes. Stress- 
ing the importance of a good general edu- 
cation, he notes that specialized courses 
also should be provided. Indeed, his book 
should be exceedingly useful in a course on 
the business paper. 

Vocational counselors have overlooked 
the business paper. So have many high 
school newsmen. Elfenbein’s book should 
be in school and public libraries where stu- 
dents interested in journalistic vocations 
And 
in university they will find it to be the 
best textbook available in this field. 


* * * 


may get authoritative information. 


Read today; forgotten tomorrow. That 
in four words describes the fate of many 
current books by newspapermen. Paul 
Scott Mowrer’s “The House of Europe” 
The story of 


is a notable exception. 





Twelve 


Mowrer’s boyhood in Illinois, his early 
days as a reporter, and his record as a 
Paris correspondent will hold the reader 
ten years from now. 

Note how Mowrer covered the Balkans. 
He didn’t spend his time lounging around 
in hotels and bars. Instead, despite the 
bitter warfare there several decades back, 
he visited the hinterland. Not afraid of 
snowstorms or bandits, he rode through 
mountains and crossed frontiers at con- 
siderable risk to get the news. 

Again he took his life in his hands when 
he interviewed Abd-el-Krimm. Hollywood 
could make a movie of Mowrer’s trip 
through the lines of the French and Riffs 
to the hidden headquarters of Riff leader. 
He took similar chances when he covered 
World War I in France. And, with other 
reporters, he helped to make Americans 
conscious of their global responsibilities. 


Mowrer does not tell the story of his 
work as managing editor of the Chicago 
Daily News, once a great newspaper. Nor 
does he trace the rise and fall of the 
Nazis as too many already have done. Per- 
haps sometime there will be a sequel on his 
life in post-war France as a correspondent 
for the New York Evening Post. It, too, 
will be worth reading when published. 

xk ok x 

Morris Markey’s “Well Done” glorifies 
the 
Aboard the Essex, he was on hand when 
the Navy attacked Saipan and Iwo Jima. 
He saw what the men on the sea and the 


sailors who man_ aircraft carriers. 


men in the air did when they worked to- 
gether to hasten the defeat of Japan. 
Heroes are human, Markey reports. Tell- 
ing his story concisely yet vividly, he por- 
trays the color and valor of life on air- 
craft carriers. Not a great book, “Well 
Done” is good reporting which should ap- 
peal to young readers still interested in 


World War II. 


An excellent and authoritative reference, 
“The Pan American Yearbook” should be 
in every school, college, and public library. 
It summarizes compactly the history of the 
western hemisphere, presents separate chap- 










ters on each of the twenty-two individual 
nations, and lists 25,000 firms classified in 
It is to 


thirteen major industrial groups. 
be published yearly. 

This yearbook should help to promote 
good relations between the United States 
and its neighbors. It provides the back- 
ground many of us need to understand 
Hispanic American problems. Student jour- 
nalists should be encouraged to use this 
type of sourcebook—one that should be 
useful also to newspapermen and_ indus- 
trialists. 

x * x 

Global thinking doesn’t come easy. Sigrid 
Arne’s “United Nations Primer” makes it 
easier. How? 
cisely major international conferences from 
the time of the Atlantic Charter through 


the San Francisco conference. 


She traces clearly yet con- 


Compact and readable, her book out- 
lines issues and achievements at these his- 
toric meetings and includes texts of agree- 
ments made. Students and parents will 
find this book useful and helpful in un- 
It should help 


convince readers that isolationism is obso- 


derstanding world affairs. 


lete in an atomic age. 
BS * * 

They have the 
tang of autumn air, the spice of Jonathan 
apples. And, though they solve no global 
problems, they have a place in every news- 
paper. Such editorials are to be found in 
Haydn Pearson’s “Country Flavor,” a col- 
lection of some of his essays in the New 
York Times. 

Poetry spills from the lines of these 


Some editorials sparkle. 


casual comments on the intimate and im- 
mediate events of farm life. Read “Swing- 
ing a Scythe,” “Bells in Winter,” or “Red 
Flannel Hash,” and you'll feel their rare 
charm. Moreover, the amateur editorial 
writer can learn a lot from this unusual 
collection. 
x ok O* 

A practical handbook, Margaret Nichol- 
son’s “A Manual of Copyright Practice” 
bridges the gap between the layman and 
the Copyright Act. It is intended pri- 
marily for those who want to protect what 
they write for publishers, magazines, radio, 


and Hollywood. 


guide for anyone who just wants to know 


It also is an excellent 


more about copyright procedure. 


First, Nicholson explains the organiza- 
tion of the copyright office and the pro 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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texts—all related to news), there are other 
Dictionaries, a 
pedias, World Almanac, 
telephone book, books of synonyms and 
antonyms, books on holidays, bound copies 
of the school newspaper from its first issue 
up to and including the current edition. 
Yes, there also is an alphabetical card file 
of all students in the school; this file par- 
allels the city directory on city papers. 


references: set of encyclo- 


city directory, 


EVERAL scrap books which contain 

countless clippings are available. Clip- 
pings show student-reporters the correct way 
of recording scores, line-up and other parts 
of a well-written sports story—the way the 
nation’s best sports writers prepare their 
copy. Another scrap book includes some 
top-notch features clipped from papers all 
over these United States of ours. 

A battery of mimeographed bulletins, de- 
signed especially to fit the needs of the 
school newspaper, take up several drawers 
in the file. For example, there is one that 
shows how the news story is to be typed; 
another, on copyreading symbols, and so on. 

Essential, too, is an extensive exchange 
set-up. Staff workers enjoy seeing what 
other boys and girls of their age are doing 
elsewhere. Besides school papers, there are 
the city’s dailies and weekly. Leading 
newspapers from other parts of the country 
are frequently found on the racks. Thanks 
to former staff members, as well as down- 
town radio stations, these so-called “foreign” 
papers frequently make their appearance 
on the exchange racks. 

Typewriters, since all copy must be typed 
before it can go to the printer, are essential 
pieces of equipment. In BW (before-the- 
war) days, practically every staff member 
had been or was enrolled in typing when 
he was taking news. Since Uncle Sam 
claimed most of the typewriters, the staff 
had to get along with just a few machines. 
Regardless of whether a school has a com- 
mercial department, news students should 
learn to type their own copy. Now that 
typewriters are being made available again, 
the staff will one of these days before long 
buy some more machines. 

Carbon copies of all stories are filed by 
issues. These carbons must be checked 
by the reporter as soon as his stories are 
published. The reporter uses a red lead 
and revises his carbon to fit the printed 











Publishing Can Be Fun 


(Continued from Page 3) 


story. Thus he can see what changes were 
made by the “higher-ups” on the staff and 
his copy will show definite improvement, 
issue by issue. These carbons are clipped 
to the point sheet on which clippings of 
printed stories are pasted. 

Commercial newspapers find a morgue— 
or a reference library as it is more fre- 
quently called these days—essential. The 
Havermale News maintains a miniature 
reference library. In it are clippings from 
local newspapers, magazines and other 
sources. For example, when General Wain- 
wright was coming to town, the clippings 
and pictures of him proved their value. Be- 
sides clippings, photographs, cuts and mats 
are clas:ified and filed for future use. 


=_— photography plays a major role 
in reader appeal, school newspapers 
should place a press camera on the essential 
list of equipment. Commercial photograph- 
ers can’t drop everything and dash out to 
a school just any hour, any day. The 
Havermale News, accordingly, bought its 
own camera so that regardless of time or 
event, the staff photographer can be on 
hand to get a picture of the event. The 
school also has its own dark room, electric 
dryer, enlarger, and other photographic 
equipment. 

Just as Uncle Sam found visual aids 
were of inestimable value in teaching his 
sons and daughters in uniform, the jour- 
nalism adviser knows the value of these 
teaching devices. It is true that the num- 
ber of movies pertaining to journalism are 
rather limited in number for school use, 
but those that can be obtained are shown 
to the news classes. These movies help 
in vocational guidance. 

The fact that journalism movies are so 
limited serves as a stimulus to developing 
other visual aids. For example, there are 
the translucent and opaque lanterns which 
are very valuable. Charts on the linotype 
machine, kinds of type faces, pictures il- 
lustrating the color press—well, any and 
all phases of journalism applicable to junior 
high school pupils—have been mounted 
and are used with the opaque lantern. 
News stories, submitted for publication, are 
flashed on the screen to show what to do 
and what not to do. 

Even more valuable is the translucent 
lantern. A series of slides used for review 


as well as for introductions to various topics 
have been made. 


Slides of this type are 
sometimes flashed on the screen for dis- 
cussion purposes. Again they are projected 
on the blackboard. With white or yellow 
chalk, news students—in proofreading ex- 
ercises, for example—may write right on 
the projected material. 

Supplementing these, a series of posters 
which depicts parts of the linotype machine, 
steps in the manufacture of paper and so 
on may be displayed on the classroom bul- 
letin boards. 


material include: 
Full page mats of some of the city’s dailies’ 
pages; tear sheets of the same; matrices 
from a linotype machine (m, w, i, |, L, a, 
O for obvious reasons); samples of hand- 
set type and so on. 


Miscellaneous visual 


OMPLEMENTING the visual aids 
field trips are 
planned as part of the course in news- 
writing. For example, the staff goes out 
to the paper mill to see how the news 
stock, on which the local papers are printed, 
is made. Trips to radio stations, local 
newspapers and the engravers provide some 
other high points in the life of junior high 
school reporters. 


in the classroom, 


Actual participation in various press con- 
ferences—yes, even with General Wain- 
wright—provide good experience for stu- 
dent-reporters. Thanks to the Spokane Press 
Club, particularly, high school journalists 
actually take part in regular press confer- 
ences with many celebrities who stop in 
Spokane. In addition, Havermale reporters 
“on their own” get other interviews with 
movie stars, opera singers and so on. 

Our junior high school reporters are en- 
couraged to meet and talk with adult re- 
porters. When a school reporter learns 
from some reporter on a downtown paper 
that even on Christmas day a skeleton staff 
has to stay in the office to get out the paper, 
the school reporter feels satisfied to stay 
in the newsroom and write heads or copy 
when a city championship game may be in 
progress in the same building at that very 
ment. 


Taking part in city and national drives— 
solicitation of funds for a war memorial, 
buying tuberculosis seals, War and Victory 
Bonds and similar projects—gives the jun- 


ior journalist a sense of contributing his 
part in a crusade in which his big brothers, 
the city’s commercial papers, help. 
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No Magic Formula 


(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


of school a meeting is called of all former 
staff members and they are asked if they 
wish to continue the work. 


If the slightest doubt is expressed, the 
pupil is asked to think seriously about the 
matter, discuss it with his parents, and 
then if he feels he can serve the school 
better in some other way, if he has lost 
interest in the project, or if interests out- 
side of the school leave no time for an 
extra-curricular activity, he is urged to re- 
sign immediately rather than to remain 
and upset the work in the middle of the 
year. In this way each staff member feels 
a responsibility to see the task through if 
he puts his hand to it—that is, unless some 
unusual and unforeseen circumstance pre- 
vents. 


Members outstanding in both attitudes 
and journalistic work the previous year 
are then asked to serve as a board of 
editors for the first issue with the pupil 
who has shown greatest promise as leader. 
Coverage of news obtainable only from 
teachers, principal, and office staff is as- 
signed individual reporters or members of 
the board to avoid duplication of inter- 
views, but otherwise all eighth grade ac- 
tivities are an open beat for eighth grade 
editors and reporters and ninth grade ac- 
tivities are an open beat for ninth grade 
staff members. Friendly competition is 
thus set up at the very outset and each 
member knows he’ll have the positions he 
earns during the preparation of this first 


issue. 


a Observer is open to the pen of 


every pupil in the school and boxes 


for articles are provided in the corridors 
and the so-called Observer office (the ad- 
viser’s classroom where the staff holds meet- 
ings and works). Material is taken from 
these boxes and the editors in conference 
make their decisions regarding its possible 
use. Potential copy is then distributed to 
individual editors who edit it, supply or 
approve headlines, and re-write or obtain 
re-writes. Re-writes must bear both the 
name of the original reporter and that of 
the re-writer or re-writers and be clipped 
to any previous re-writes and the original 


copy so that the entire history of the ar- 


Fourteen 


ticle will be clear to editor-in-chief and the 
adviser. 

The editor assigned as leader receives all 
articles thus edited; re-edits, approves, marks 
for reserve, or kills; consults with adviser 
regarding decisions; and gives accepted ma- 
terial to typist (also a pupil who has won 
Meanwhile edi- 


tors have been in constant conference with 


in a competitive tryout). 


one another and each day more material 
has poured in to be similarly treated. A 
few days before the deadline all members 
of the editorial board meet to discuss paper 
as a whole, material still needed, articles 
to be boxed, and headline type sizes desired. 

The deadline reached and, I’m sorry to 
say, usually passed, the material is at last 
in the commercial linotyper’s hands for 
better or worse. He takes a week. Mean- 
while, adviser and editors are discussing 
staff positions desired by board members 
and the ways in which the next issue can 
be produced more efficiently. Finally the 
adviser announces her decision regarding 
editor-in-chief and the other appointments 


Occa- 


sionally it is necessary to have co-editors- 


are made in conference with him. 


in-chief because no one person is sufficient- 
ly outstanding to be given the honor, or 
perhaps one excels in journalism and the 

In the latter case, one 
editor-in-chief and the 


other in leadership. 
is often termed 
other the managing editor. 


From here on the editor-in-chief outlines 
the policy of the paper; conducts staff meet- 
ings; keeps editors on their toes, holding 
them responsible for keeping reporters ac- 
tive and for seeing that every nook and 
cranny of the school and every individual 
is covered; and does final editing and make- 
up revision—in short, sees that the entire 
organization functions smoothly. Last year 
coverage was so complete that 620 different 
pupils were mentioned by name, over three- 
fourths the total school enrollment. 


T present the Observer has an editor- 
in-chief, a news editor for each grade, 
two feature editors with each responsible 
for certain column material and each edit- 
ing feature stories which news editors hand 
over to them, a girls’ and a boys’ sports 
editor, two exchange editors, a cartoonist, 
a typist, and eighteen reporters. Each has 


a large envelope (12 by 14) labeled with 


his name, position, grade, homeroom, and 
study periods. These are kept in a file 
located near the copy box and the bulletin 
board reserved for editors’ notices and ex- 
change papers. Boxes in the corridors are 
opened each morning by a seventh grade 
reporter and material deposited in the Ob. 
server room box. 

Later, during a free period, the editor- 
in-chief opens this box, sorts the material, 
and places it in the proper editors’ envelopes, 
Each editor calls for his envelope at the 
close of the session and either takes the 
material home to edit or remains at school 
to do it. 


material must always be in the file during 


The envelope with all unedited 


school hours. His work done, he places it 
with re-writes clipped to originals in the 
editor-in-chief’s evelope. In turn, the edi- 
tor-in-chief studies it; does any further edit- 
ing necessary; marks it for acceptance, 
killing, or for return to submitting editor 
for further consideration or revisions; and 


then places it in the proper drawer in his 


desk. 


Accepted material is read by the adviser 
and any questions taken up with the edi- 
tor-in-chief before being placed in the 
typist’s envelope. This gives the adviser 
a chance also to see what each reporter 
and editor is doing as original article and 
revisions are clipped or pinned together as 
previously stated and all editors sign in- 
itials to articles edited. Many times it 
is necessary for the editor-in-chief to have 
two or three try their hand at an article, 
particular features, before he is satisfied. 

The results of careful initial journalistic 
and ethical training given in the seventh 
grade and continued in the eighth are now 
apparent for seldom does a staff member 
who attains an editorship think of accept- 
ing for publication anything which would 
mar the school’s reputation or hurt a class- 
mate. The ability to view the paper as a 
whole and plan the work so that everything 
will be ready at the right time and nothing 
missing is another thing. This too takes 
time and patience on the part of both pupil 
and adviser. 

Each reporter is required to make a 
copy of any article submitted and keep 
it always in his envelope. That enables 
the adviser and editor to check at any 
time the work done by any reporter with- 
out having to go over all submitted ma- 
terial. 


Another scheme which is working well 
is the keeping of a chart bearing each re- 
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porter’s name, grade, and homeroom num- 
ber followed by a square for each school 
day. For every article placed in the box, 
the reporter puts a check in the proper 
When the edi- 
tor-in-chief accepts an article as the reporter 
has written it, he puts a blue check over 
the pencil one, but if the article has had to 
be greatly edited or re-written, the original 
writer gets only a red check. The typist 
records the number of inches typed each 
day. Just picking up this chart gives the 
adviser and editor-in-chief a picture of the 
quantity and quality of work being done 
by any reporter. In addition, it gives each 
reporter an idea of his work in comparison 
with that being done by others. 


square opposite his name. 


HE week has passed. Notice comes 

that galley proofs are ready and that 
type will be delivered the next day. Ex- 
citement is great. All editors are hastily 
summoned to appear that afternoon and 
the next morning before school to read 
proofs and make up page dummies. Edi- 
tors divide galley proofs and proofread 
them, using as far as possible approved 
proofreaders’ marks, and sign initials to 
galleys read. Each proof is read by two 
editors. 

Meanwhile, two seventh grade pupils are 
cutting the separate articles from a second 
set of galley proofs and pinning them on 
dummy sheets as soon as cut but in no 
definite order. Articles cut and proofs read, 
the sheets bearing the cut articles are put 
on different tables or desks. Sports editors 
select their articles and start to make up 
the sports page, dummy pages having been 
tuled in advance by reporters assigned to 
the task. 

The editor-in-chief assigns the editorial 
page and the third page to editors for 
make-up and he himself usually takes care 
of the first page. These done, the remain- 
ing pages are planned more or less co- 
operatively. Then the whole is studied for 
necessary jump heads, needed continued 
lines, and, though these have to be kept 
to a minimum to save expense, changes in 
headline type for more effective make-up. 
Corrected galley proofs plus additional 
heads needed are sent to the linotyper 
and the dummy sheets are sent to the school 
printshop where the boys put the type to- 
gether to form the pages, send page-proofs 
to editors for final OK and print the paper 
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Let’s Look at the School Paper 


(Continued from Page 5) 


More Than Two Advisers 
Printed High School 
Mimeographed High School 
Junior-Senior High School . . 
Printed Junior High School 


Mimeographed Junior High School 


Grades 1-12 
Elementary 
Magazines 
Newsmagazines 
Photo Offset Process 


One Adviser Papers 
Printed High School 
Mimeographed High School . 
Junior-Senior High School 
Printed Junior High School 
Mimeographed Junior — School 
Grades 1-12 
Elementary 
Magazines 
Newsmagazines 
Photo Offset Process 

Totals . 


Two Adviser Papers 
Printed High School 
Mimeographed High Shenk . 
Junior-Senior High School .... 
Printed Junior High School .... 


Mimeographed Junior High School . 


Grades 1-12 . 
Elementary .......... 
Magazines 
Newsmagazines 


Photo Offset Process 
Totals 


More Than Two Advisers 
Printed High School . 
Mimeographed High School 
Junior-Senior High School 
Printed Junior High School . 


Mimeographed Junior _ School 


Grades 1-12 
Elementary 
Magazines 


Newsmagazines .......... 
Photo Offset Process 
Totals 
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Total Two Adviser 
Papers 
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Fifteen 


A Medalist Reports 
(Continued from Page 7) 


for improving the standards of the paper. 

Although no material credit or recogni- 
tion is given staff members or reporters, it 
is considered an honor for staff members 
to attend state school press conferences 
and the annual spring “confab” held by 
The Pennsylvania State College. At pres- 
ent, plans are underway for awards for de- 
serving journalists. 


INANCING the Triangle is made 

simple because the school paper does 
not use advertising (our yearbook has a 
monopoly on that method) and a sympa- 
thetic school administration does not object 
to dipping into the Activity Fund to meet 
the annual deficit. Printing costs are $75 
for 1000 copies with additional costs for 
engraving and postage averaging between 
$10 and $25 an issue. 


Originally the student rate was five cents 
an issue, paid as each edition appeared. 
Last year the price was raised to eight 
cents to finance the Triangle’s program for 
sending free copies to approximately 300 
This year, to meet increased 
printing costs and to cover postage for G.I. 
mailing, the staff decided to raise the price 


servicemen. 


to ten cents. 

A spirited two-day subscription campaign 
is conducted in September by the business 
and circulation staff members. This year 
subscriptions totaled 700, representing 90 
per cent of the student body. Each pub- 
lication day the business manager distributes 
the copies to the home rooms where the 
ten-cent fee is collected by home room 
treasurers. 


EALIZING 


competition with a moderate amount 


that we have entered 
of success under serious handicaps, we are 
looking forward to a future in which we 
can convince the administration that more 
time should be allowed teacher-advisers, that 
journalism classes are necessary in order 
that publishing the paper can be done more 
efficiently, and that, if the paper is pre- 
pared in classes, students should receive 
academic credit. 


We are dreaming of a new school plant 
where the Triangle has its own office 
equipped with files, typewriters and tele- 
phone. This set-up is not available under 
present conditions, but we can dream, can’t 
we? 


Sixteen 


How Not To Write 


(Continued from Page 11) 


say something in the first seven or eight 
words to make the reader keep on going. 
Hence, usually the reporter should feature 
the what first, proceed to the who, and 
The re- 
porter should keep completely out of the 


subordinate the when and where. 


story unless there is an unusually good rea- 
son for using the first person. 

How does one end the interview story? 
Here again are several examples of how not 
to do it. 

Example No. 9: “With just such encour- 
agement, any G.I. ought to be willing to 
try to work for the goal that Mr. Clinton 
achieved.” 

Comment: Editorializing, isn’t it? Also 
an unsound conclusion. It would be very 
unfortunate if every G.I. wanted to achieve 
Mr. Clinton’s goal, for there are other 
worthwhile objectives. 

Example No. 10: “Mr. Clinton closed 
the interview with a gracious phrase of 
pleasure.” 

Comment: Any news in this? No. It 
just fills—and wastes—space. 

Example No. 11: “It was a pleasure to 
have this opportunity to hear Mr. R. Dwight 
Clinton’s first interview.” 

Comment: Editorializing, not news. 

Example No. 12: “I hailed a cab, ‘Taxi’ 
and was gone.” 
The reader doesn’t 


Comment: care 


whether the reporter took a bus or sub- 
way. 

What happens between the lead and the 
final period? In the opinion or information 
interview, the reporter usually alternates 
units of direct quotation with units of sum- 
mary. In every instance he links what is 
said with the source of the statement— 
either by mentioning the name or making 
an indirect reference. Thus, the copy does 
not seem to be the editor’s comment. 

Obviously the substance of the editorial 
should be presented not in time sequence 
but in order of news value. Timeliness and 
proximity, significance and magnitude are 
For example, 
timely comments concerning the future of 


factors to keep in mind. 


the atomic bomb will interest the reader 
more than the origin of the Indians in 
North America. 

Fortunately, many student journalists are 
quick to grasp the fact that an interview is 
not about the reporter but about the per- 
son interviewed. They learn quickly that 
the reader reads only so long as he is in- 
terested. Hence, the news value of each 
paragraph must be tested carefully. 

In interviewing the beginner may make 
mistakes the first time. Great reporters 
have done that, too. But they became great 
reporters because they didn’t make those 
mistakes a second time. 


Consider the Business Paper 


(Continued from Page 12) 


cedure in obtaining a copyright. Then, she 
examines forty-nine standard problems. Fi- 
nally she presents the forms used and cites 
the Copyright Act. An authoritative man- 
ual, it should be adequate for either a school 
or public library. 

k * * 

Suppose laughter were abolished. What 
would happen? Happiness would vanish 
and civilization would collapse. Without a 
sense of humor as a safety valve, mankind 
would be catapulted into chaos. It’s a poor 
place to be on a dark night. 

Perfectly legal and not yet taxed, laugh- 
ter is a prime essential. This point is 
made clear in “Humor of America.” An 
anthology chiefly for high school use, it 
examines the American sense of humor, 


older American jesters, Mark Twain, hu- 
morous verse, comic tales, and the modern 
scene. 

Amateur humorists will enjoy this book. 
It may help the beginner who aspires to 
write the school newspaper humor column. 
Useful also as a textbook, it should con- 
vince the reader that there can be no 


monopoly on humor, no boundary on 


laughter. 
* ok Ok 
Unless you’re allergic to laughter, you'll 
delight in Mischa Richter’s “This One's 
On Me.” 
it reveals a keen appreciation of the ridicu- 
lous. 


A collection of 171 cartoons, 


More than that, it’s a sardonic com- 
mentary on human foibles. 
Richter’s distinctive touch always is ap 
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He makes the best of us at our 
worst. Good-natured, he jabs gaily at our 
pretensions and in so doing evokes chuckles, 
titilates the funnybone. 

* K ok 


parent. 


If you want to know more about radio, 
why not study actual scripts of radio pro- 
grams? This you can do by reading Mar- 
garet Cuthbert’s “Adventures in Radio.” 
It presents popular scripts in four fields. 

Here, for example are scripts of such 
commentators as Murrow, Eliot, Silen, and 
Stern. Or, if you prefer Oboler or Millay 
or someone else, you'll find a good sample. 
No doubt high school English classes will 
want to see what they can do with these 
scripts—or their own they think are better! 

e«* 


High school sports editors today find 
plenty to read. Gordon Campbell’s “Fa- 
mous American Athletes of Today” is the 
ninth of a series. It tells the stories of 
nine outstanding men in modern sports. 

Each is a hero to high school readers. 
A. A. Stagg, Tom Harmon, Byron Nelson, 
and others crowd in with numerous baseball 
stars. Not great literary fare, this is read- 
able stuff for those whose world is athletics. 

>< 

MARGINAL MEMOS: Ray Stannard 
Baker’s “American Chronicle” tells the 
story of a great magazine editor . . “From 
Pearl Harbor Into Tokyo” is a history as 
told by war correspondents... .“The Story 
of the Springfield Plan” and “Design for 
America” should be read by advisers. . 
Readable books include Reginald Orcutt’s 
“Merchant of Alphabets” and Marjorie 
Medary’s “Buckeye Boy.” 


Books reviewed in this issue are: 


BUSINESS JOURNALISM: ITS FUNC. 
TION AND FUTURE. By Julien Elfenbein. 


New York: Harpers, 341 pages. $4. 
THE HOUSE OF EUROPE. By Paul 
Scott Mowrer. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 


647 pages. $3.75. 


WELL DONE. By Morris Markey. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co. 223 pages. 
$2.75. 


THE PAN AMERICAN YEARBOOK, 
1945. New York: Macmillan Co. 
$5. 

UNITED NATIONS PRIMER. By Sigrid 
Arne. New York: Farrar & Rinehart. 156 
pages. $1.25. 

COUNTRY FLAVOR. By Haydn S. Pear- 
son. New York: Whittlesey House, 112 pages. 
$2.75. 

A MANUAL OF COPYRIGHT PRAC- 
TICE. By Margaret Nicholson. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 255 pages. $3. 

HUMOR OF AMERICA. Edited by Max 
J. Herzberg and Leon Mones. New York: D. 


829 pages. 





Appleton-Century Co., 417 pages. $1.60. 

THIS ONE’S ON ME. By Mischa Richter. 
New York: Whittlesey House. $2.50. 

ADVENTURES IN RADIO. Edited by 
Margaret Cuthbert. New York: Howell, Soskin. 
288 pages. $2.50. 

FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF 
TODAY. By Gordon Campbell. 
C. Page & Co., 357 pages. $2.75. 


Boston. _L. 


No Magic Formula 
(Continued from Page 15) 


under the supervision of the printing in- 
structor, Mr. George Zabel. 

While the boys are printing the paper, 
editors and reporters are at work prepar- 
ing the next copy for the linotyper. The 
process is a long one but, except for the 
linotyping, it is a project of, by, and for 
the pupils with each staff member feeling 
a real pride in the finished product. 

Distribution is taken care of by the busi- 
ness department guided at present by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Yellen. A ninth grade business 
manager with an eighth and a seventh 
grade associate and a business agent from 
each room hold a subscription campaign 
early in the fall, contract with the linotyper 
for the first year’s work, and handle all 
finances. No advertising is taken. On each 
publication day the managers see that pa- 
pers are counted and that room agents call 
for them at an announced time and dis- 
tribute them to the subscribers. Exchange 
editors see that copies are mailed to press 
associations, city papers, exchanging schools, 
faculty members in military service, libraries, 
After each 
issue, the business manager makes out a 
financial statement, a copy of which is kept 
on file by the manager, one given to the 


principal, and another to the editorial ad- 
viser. 


. is another very important part 
of the paper for which the junior 
high pupils have no responsibility except 
to notify those concerned of deadlines, al- 
low space, and see that the material is 
printed. The children in the Northwest 
grades, the elementary school housed in 
the same building, write, edit, and dummy 
their own material for each issue under the 
supervision of Miss Ruth C. Keller, fac- 
ulty adviser. Here too a word of credit 


is due. They always meet the announced 
deadline! 

If anyone now has an idea that a junior 
high school publication is produced by 
waving a magic wand, the fact that in ad- 


dition to the weekly staff meetings there’s 


and others requesting copies. 








hardly a schoolday when the so-called Ob- 
server office is not being used between 8 and 
9 a. m. and between 2:45 and 4 p. m. 
for adviser-editor, editor-editor, editor-re- 
porter, or reporter-pupil conferences should 
prove that any secret connected with what- 
ever success in the publication field the 
Jones junior high pupils achieve lies not 
in a magic wand but in persistent effort 
and continuous hard work. 


Washington Schools Meet 


District of Columbia public schools had 
their third annual journalism conference, 
November 30, at Wilson Teachers’ college. 
Main speakers were William H. Shippen, 
war correspondent of the Evening Star, and 
Bill Costello, Washington correspondent of 
CBS. 

Simultaneous sessions of one hour each 
on sports and news, occupied the remainder 
of the morning, with similar meetings on 
advertising and makeup in the afternoon. 

Program chairman was Miss Kathryn 
Trufant, of the Coolidge Courier. Twelve 
Catholic and private schools attended as 
guests, in addition to representatives of most 
of the Washington public schools. 


J. W. Beattie Leaves Teaching 


Mr. J. W. Beattie, former adviser of 
the Mirror, newspaper of Palmerton High 
School, Palmerton, Pa., has resigned as 
teacher in that school system, effective at 
the end of 1945, to take a position in pri- 
vate industry in York, Pa. 

Mr. Beattie was president of the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Advisers Association at 
the time he entered the Army. He wears 
the Gold Key awarded for distinguished 
service to school press, is a former presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania School Press As- 
sociation, and has been active in promoting 
regional group meetings in his area. 


D. D. Wise Still in Navy 
Mr. De Witt D. Wise, or to call him by 


his present title of Lieutenant Commander 
Wise, is stationed at Tacoma, Washington, 
Naval Barracks, with no indication of the 
probable date of his return to civilian life. 
A teacher at New Rochelle, N. Y., High 
School, he has been active in CSPA almost 
since its organization in 1925 and served 
the association in numerous capacities and 


on many committees. At the time he en- 


tered the Navy he was Yearbook Division 
chairman. 


* 


A “MUST” This Year! 
Twenty-Second Annual Convention 


Thursday, Friday, Saturday March 21, 22, 23 


xk * 
THEME 


School Press in the Post-War World 
x kk 


Plan Delegation Large Enough to “Cover” the Major Events 
xk 
DIVISIONAL MEETINGS 


Elementary Schools Teachers Colleges Catholic Schools 
Junior High Schools Junior Colleges Private Schools 
Senior High Schools Advisers’ Association 


kkk 
Clinics for Newspaper and Magazine Staffs 
Special Clinic for New Advisers 


xkx*x* 
Distinguished Speakers Sectional Meetings Special Features 
Student Round Tables 


Newspapers Magazines 
Printed and Duplicated Publications 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS 


General Contest All-Columbian Gold Key Winners Literary 
Aviation Column Fashion Column Sports Story 
Typographical Hand-Set Lithographed 
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For Information, Circulars, Registration Forms, address 
The COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Charles F. Troxell, Acting Director 
202 Fayerweather Hall Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 
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